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ABSTRACT 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  BY  NON-FRENCH 
PUPILS  OF  GRADE  FOUR  AND  GRADE  SEVEN  IN  SELECTED  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  approach  in  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  in  our  schools  has  given  rise  to  two  main  trends  of 
thought  on  this  subject. 

On  the  one  hand  neurologists  and  some  educators  claim  that  the  best 
period  to  learn  to  understand  and  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  at  the 
preadolescent  period  when  the  organ  of  the  mind  possesses  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  capacity  for  the  formulation  of  speech  and  the  acquisition  of 
languages.  On  the  other  hand  some  educators  and  curriculum  specialists 
question  the  validity  of  these  claims  on  the  ground  that  readiness  is 
not  based  on  physical  development  only  but  on  psychological  factors 
also  such  as  emotional  and  social  development. 

In  view  of  this  controversy  there  is  a  need  for  experimentation 
in  this  field.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  investigate  to  what  extent 
age  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  achievement  of  aural  and  reading 
comprehension  and  oral  performance  in  a  second  language. 

Other  points  of  importance  considered  in  this  study  are:  the  relation 
of  general  intelligence  to  linguistic  abilities,  and  the  relation  of  the 
type  of  teacher,  home-room  or  specialist,  to  linguistic  achievement  in 
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the  aural  and  reading  comprehension  and  the  oral  performance. 

The  experiment  was  carried  our  with  100  grade  four  and  loo  grade 
seven  pupils  from  eight  different  Alberta  schools.  A  special  programme 
of  study  was  prepared  for  this  experiment  which  lasted  a  school  year. 

Two  tests  Form  "A”  and  Form  "B"  were  prepared  and  administered  one  in 
December  and  the  other  in  late  May. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  suitable  standardized  tests 
for  this  experiment  the  tests  had  to  be  prepared  by  the  writer.  The  part 
of  the  test  that  attempted  to  measure  aural- comprehension  consisted  in  a 
series  of  illustrations  which  were  described  by  seme  French  statements 
read  by  the  examiner.  Answers  were  recorded  in  the  '’true"  or  "false"  type. 
In  the  number-word  section,  the  pupils  recorded  their  answer  by  writing 
the  figure  corresponding  to  the  French  number  word. 

The  reading-comprehension  test  consisted  in  completing  with  one 
English  word  the  simple  incomplete  French  sentences,  and  by  choosing  the 
best  answer  from  a  series  of  French  words  and  expressions. 

The  oral  test  consisted  of  questions  that  called  for  speech  pattern 
answers.  In  the  last  part  of  the  oral  test,  the  examiner  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  pronunciation  by  having  the  pupils  repeat  words  containing 
certain  sounds  not  familiar  to  the  non-French  students  such  as  the  nasal, 
the  gne  the  u  and  the  eu  sounds. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  compiled  from  the  tests  of  this  study 
indicates  that  pupils  at  the  grade  four  level  could  be  successfully  taught 
a  second  language  in  the  three  skills  mentioned. 
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Some  of  the  most  important  recommendations  suggested  by  this  study 


are : 

1,  That  more  text  books  with  material  centered  on  environmental 
subjects  be  prepared  for  foreign  language  classes  at  different  levels  of 
instruction, 

2  f  That  a  program  of  study  be  worked  out  to  give  seme  continuity 
to  the  second  language  program  started  out  in  the  elementary  grades  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  coherent  sequence  of  study  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  High  G  School  , 

3.  That  standardized  tests  be  pre pared  to  measure  achievements 
in  aural,  lingual  and  reading  skills  at  the  elementary  level. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  THESIS  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  BACKGROUND 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of 

foreign  languages  in  our  Canadian  schools.  The  reason  most  often  stated, 

hov/ever,  seems  to  be  that  under  the  present  system  the  schools  have  failed 

to  teach  the  students  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language  taught  even 

after  exposing  the  students  to  two,  three  and  four  years  of  instruction. 

1 

Scroe  prominent  scientists  and  educators  such  as  Penfield ,  Gesell 
2  3  4 

and  Ilg,  McGrath  and  L’Abbe,  attribute  this  failure  to  the  unscientific 

arrangement  of  the  educational  curricula,  whereby  the  teaching  of  foreign 

languages  appears  generally  st  the  high  school  level,  that  is  at  the  end 

of  the  course  of  study  instead  of  at  the  beginning.  They  contend  that 

during  the  preadolescent  period  the  organ  of  the  mind  has  a  remarkable 

capacity  for  the  formulation  of  speech  and  the  acquisition  of  language, 

and  that  this  same  pov/er  becomes  rigid,  slow,  and  less  receptive  in  this 

particular  function  as  the  child's  brain  becomes  ready  for  reasoning  and 
abstract  thinking. 


•’-Dr.  Wilder  Penfield,  A  Consideration  of  the  Neuro- physiological 
Mechanisms  of  Speech  and  Some  Educationsl  Consequences.  (Bulletin  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  New  York,  February,  1S53.) 

2Fr.  Arnold  Gesell  and  Dr.  Frances  Ilg,  in  ’’The  National  Interest 
and  Foreign  Language,"  sponsored  by  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
January  1957,  p.  9. 

^Earl  J.  McGrath,  "Language  and  World  Affairs,"  The  Modern  Language 
Journal .  XXXVI,  May  1952,  pp.  205-209. 

^Germaine  L'Abbe,  "Compulsory  French  Said  'Too  Late'  by  Expert," 

The  Calgary  Herald,  February  1960,  p.l. 
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On  the  other  hand,  other  scientists,  pedagogues  and  curricula 
specialists"  question  the  validity  of  these  claims  on  the  ground  that 
readiness  cannot  be  conceived  in  terms  of  physical  development  with 
reference  to  brain  structure  and  vocal  flexibility  only.  Other 
psychological  factors  such  as  emotional  and  social  development  must  be 
taken  in  consideration. 

Dr.  ICaulfers  of  the  University  of  Illinois  reports  that  adults 

of  age  thirty-five  and  more  will  learn  twice  as  much  language  in  half 

6 

the  time  required  by  young  people  of  age  nine  to  eighteen  .  Hicholass 

Hobbs  says  that  there  is  no  one  best  age  for  all  individuals  in  the 

7 

learning  of  foreign  languages  . 

There  is  then  a  need  for  experimental  evidence  to  validate  or 
reject  the  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject. 


'-'Helen  Hay  Heyl,  in  Foreign  Language  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  A 
Department  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  1958, p. 21 
^Elizabeth  Engle  Thompson  and  Arthur  E.  Hamalainen,  "Foreign 
Language  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools."  Washington,  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1958  p.21 
^Ibid  p.  22 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  in  a  partially  controlled 
situation,  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  language  study  of  non-French 
students  beginning  their  foreign  language  study  at  the  grade  four  level 
and  at  the  grade  seven  level.  Specifically,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  to  what  extent  age  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  achievement 
of  aural  compi'ehension ,  reading  comprehension  and  oral  performance  in  a 
second  language,  in  this  case  French. 

Other  points  of  importance  considered  in  this  study  are: 

1.  The  relation  of  general  intelligence  to  linguistic  abilities. 
Scores  made  by  students  on  mental  ability  tests  are 
correlated  with  achievement  in  aural  comprehension,  reading 
comprehension  and  oral  performance  in  French  at  the  grade 
four  level  and  at  the  grade  seven  level. 

2.  The  relation  of  type  of  teacher  (home-room  or  specialist) 
to  linguistic  achievement  in  three  specific  skills.  Here 
again,  scores  obtained  by  students  of  the  home-room  teachers 
in  aural  comprehension,  reading  comprehension  and  oral 
performance  tests  were  correlated  with  scores  obtained  by 
students  of  the  specialist  teachers,  and  within  the  grade 
four  and  the  grade  seven  level  respectively. 


II.  LIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


In  this  study  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  measure  the  cultural 
values  that  may  have  been  accrued  through  the  study  of  the  second 
language,  nor  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  addition 
of  a  second  language  to  the  curriculum  has  had  any  effect  adverse  or 
otherwise  upon  the  child's  English  or  any  other  basic  subjects. 
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Neither  has  there  been  any  effort  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  second 
language  learning  on  the  emotional  and  social  development  of  the  exper¬ 
imental  group. 


III.  TIE  TBELIIESS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  incredible  shrinkage  of  Earth  in  this  jet  age  is  bringing  the 
approximately  3,ooo  important  languages  of  the  world  into  increasingly 
frequent  and  intensive  contact.  Many  immigrants,  displaced  persons, 
refugees  and  others  forced  to  make  new  homes  in  foreign  lands,  have 
brought  their  languages  into  contact  with  other  tongues.  Rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  political,  educational,  cultural  and  commercial  relations  among 
countries  and  the  competition  in  the  cold  war,  have  brought  many  peoples 
and  languages  into  contact.  Programs  to  encourage  language  learning  are 
being  developed  by  many  agencies  and  educational  institutions. 

During  recent  years  laymen  and  scholars  alike  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  interes  ted  in  understanding  the  extent,  nature  and  effects 

of  bilingualism  or  multilingualism.  Is  this  phenomenon  a  blessing  or 

not?  The  question  has  captured  the  attention  of  governmental  officials, 

school  administrators,  teachers,  educational  psychologists,  sociologists, 

linguists,  speoch  correctionists,  and  personel  studying  development.  The 

interest  in  this  question  suggests  a  need  for  research  in  this  field. 

On  this  continent,  the  practice  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
school  children  to  learn  a  foreign  language  is  becoming  increasingly 
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widespread  among  schools,  and  the  trend  is  to  provide  this  opportunity  at 
an  early  stage.  The  pronouncements  on  this  topic  by  scientists  and 
educators,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  were  greatly  reinforced  by 
one  of  the  widely  discussed  resolutions  of  the  1953  Canadian  Conference 
on  Education: 

"  That  all  provincial  educational  authorities  should  introduce 

the  study  of  French  (  or  English,  in  French  language  schools  ) 

O 

in  elementary  grades  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible." 

In  its  April  issue  1962  The  Saskatchewan  Bulletin  published  a 
special  report  on  the  recent  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  on  these 
terms: 


"  The  guest  of  honour  for  the  evening  was  the  Conference's 
I-Ionourary  Chairman,  Dr.  V/ilder  Penfield,  the  world-renowned, 
retired  neur o- surge on. . . 

Dr.  Penfield  said  the  need  of  efficient  second- language  teaching 
calls  for  'scientific  reorganisation  of  school  teaching  to  be 
carried  out  by  teachers  who  use  their  mother  tongues'...  He  also 
proposed  a  system  of  'bilingual  juvenile  exchange  and  school 
placement'  enabling  small  children  to  start  second- language 
learning  more  easily  on  their  own  initiative.  He  also  suggested 
that  Fi’ench- language  and  English-language  schools  share  the  same 
playground  with  French-speaking  teachers  supervising  English- 
speaking  children  at  play  and  vice-versa.  'Do  that  for  the  first 
five  years  of  school  for  children  of  four  to  ten  years  of  age. 
Then  take  stock  of  the  result...  Most  of  them  would  have  passed 
through  the  primary  stage  and  be  capable  of  fluent  bilingualism 
with  sane  subsequent  work  to  expand  the  vocabulary' ." 

In  general  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the  Canadian  provinces 

10 

have  moved  cautiously  in  this  field.  In  March  1962  L' Action  Catholi quo 
published  a  report  on  the  situation  across  Canada  in  which  it  stated 

'-’Fred  W.  Price,  "Education  for  Canada's  Future,"  The  Canadian 
Conference  On  Education ,  June  1960,  p.ll. 

9J.  Friesen,  "Emerging  Needs  of  Canadian  Education,"  The 
Saskatchewan  Bulletin,  XXVIII  (April,  1962),  p.  26. 

10News  Item  in  L* Action  Catholique.  (Quebec,  P.Q.)  March  26,  1962. 


6 

that  the  Canadian  provinces  are  experimenting  with  the  teaching  of  a 
foreign  language  program  on  the  following  levels:  Ontario  and  Quebec 
at  the  grade  two  and  three  levels  respectively:  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia  at  the  grade  five  level; 
Manitoba  at  the  grade  four  level;  both  Prince-Edward  Island  and  Alberta 
are  experimenting  in  later  grades,  though  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Leth¬ 
bridge  are  introducing  a  program  for  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
grade  four  level. 

The  Modern  and  Classical  Language  Bulletin  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  expresses  its  anticipation 
of  new  progress  as  follows: 

"  A  well-known  educator,  Dr.  B.  E.  Walker,  has  stated  that 
modern  language  teaching  is  undergoing  a  renaissance  in  English- 
speaking  areas  of  North-America.  There  is  ample  evidence  of 
this  renaissance  in  Alberta,  and  we  intend  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  language  teachers  of  Alberta,  this  bulletin  will 
play  an  important  role  in  it.”  11 

In  surjmary  it  is  generally  agreed:  (1)  that  under  the  present 
system  of  education  schools  have  failed  to  teach  students  to  understand 
and  to  speak  the  foreign  language  taught,  (2)  that  there  are  two  trends 
of  thought  with  respect  to  age  as  a  determining  factor  in  the  study  of 
foreign  language,  (3)  that  there  is  an  increasingly  widespread  practice 
in  all  Canadian  provinces  to  begin  the  study  of  a  second  language  at  an 
early  stage. 

llMIntroducing. . .  A  Modern  and  Classical  Language  Publication," 

The  Modern  and  Classical  Language  Bulletin ,  I  (April,  1962),  p.  1. 
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IY  DEFINITION  OF  TEEMS 


"Foreign  language"  as  used  in  this  study  is  a  language  which 
is  not  known  to  the  student  in  either  its  spoken  or  written  forms. 

The  "home-room  teacher"  means  a  person  holding  a  legal  cert¬ 
ificate  of  qualification  for  teaching,  who  gives  instruction  to 
students  of  a  specific  group  level  in  most  of  the  curricular  subjects 
at  that  level. 

The  "specialist"  teacher  refers  to  a  person  holding  a  legal 
certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching,  who  has  a  very  good  mastery 
of  the  spoken  and  written  French  language  and  who  is  not  the  home -room 
teacher. 

"Low  I.  Q.  group"  and  "high  I.  Q.  group."  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study  students  are  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  their 
intelligence  quotient.  Those  having  a  quotient  of  105  or  more  are 
referred  to  as  the  high  I.  Q.  group;  those  having  a  quotient  of  104 
or  less  are  classified  as  the  low  I.  Q.  group. 

"The  direct  method"  is  interpreted  as  the  teaching  of  French 
to  non-French  students  using  the  new  language  as  the  medium  of  instruct¬ 
ion.  The  known  language  (in  this  case  English)  is  to  be  used  only  in 
very  rare  cases. 

The  word  "gain"  in  the  analysis  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
difference  between  scores  obtained  on  the  tests  for  each  of  the  tv/o 
grade  groups  and  each  of  the  two  forms  "A"  and  "B". 
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V.  DURATION  OF  THE  3TUDY 
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The  study  lasted  throughout  the  academic  year  1960-61,  and  was 
divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  lasted  from  September  to 
December  while  the  second  term  extended  from  January  to  June. 

The  test  Form  "A"  was  administered  in  December  and  Form  "B"  in 
late  May.  The  teachers  felt  that  it  was  preferable  to  test  in  May 
rather  than  in  June  in  order  to  avoid  some  possible  conflict  that  could 
occur  when  the  school  as  a,  whole  would  be  involved  in  the  June  examinations. 

VI.  INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME 

The  programme  was  based  upon  a  time  allotment  of  five  twenty- 
minute  periods  of  classroom  instruction  per  week.  Longer  but  less 
frequent  periods  were  not  recommended  because  a  long  oral  conversational 
programme  would  make  too  many  demands  upon  the  teachers. 


CHAPTER  II 


EXPERIMENTAL  DES I GN 


This  study  seeks  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  French 
language  to  non-French  students  at  two  grade  age  levels,  namely  grade 
four  a.nd  grade  seven  in  selected  schools. 

The  skills  sought  in  the  teaching  of  French  were:  (1)  the  ability 
to  understand  the  spoken  word;  (2)  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  the 
printed  page;  (3)  and  the  ability  to  speak  the  language.  The  direct 
method  of  approach  was  used  for  this  study. 

I .  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 

The  schools .  Eight  schools  accepted  to  co-operate  in  this  study. 

In  selecting  them  the  approval  of  the  Superintendents  and  the  Principals 
was  first  sought.  Through  them  permission  to  teach  the  second  language 
programme  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  School 
Hoards.  A  letter  signed  by  the  Principal  of  these  schools  was  sent  to 
the  parents  of  each  child  concerned  to  inform  them  of  the  experimental 
programme  and  tc  seek  their  consent. 

Table  I  presents  the  selection  of  the  schools  and  the  distribution 
of  the  pupils.  The  eight  schools  can  be  grouped  as  follows:  Group  I,  the 
St.  Paul  and  Eonnyville  schools;  Group  II,  the  Jasper  Place  schools; 


Group  III,  the  Edmonton  schools;  and  Group  IV,  the  Hobbema  school 
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TABLE  I 


SCHOOLS  AMD  HUMBER  OB  STUDENTS  IN  RESPECTIVE  GRADE  LEVELS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  EXPERIMENT 


PLACE 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

GRADE  4 
STUDENTS 

GRADE  7 
STUDENTS 

Bonnyville 

Bonnyville 

14 

26 

Edmonton 

St,  Peter 

18 

— 

Edmonton 

St.  Vital 

24 

— 

Hobbema 

Erminskin 

— 

23 

Jasper  Place 

St.  Luke 

— 

25 

Jasper  Place 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

19 

— 

St.  Paul 

Racette 

— 

26 

St .  Paul 

St.  Paul 

25 

___ 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

r  •* 


.  • 
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The  first  group  belong  to  a  similar  socio-economic  status, 
of  these  agricultural  districts  has  had  a  long  tradition  of  French  spoken 
in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  homes  and  taught  in  the  schools.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  these  two  schools  the  English  speaking  students 
are  assigned  classrooms  separate  from  the  French  speaking  students  for 
administrative  purposes.  Even  though  the  experimental  population  selected 
from  these  two  districts  had  never  studied  French,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  French  sounds  were  entirely  unfamiliar  to  those  students. 

The  Jasper  Place  group  with  our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  elementary  and 
St.  Luke's  Junior  High  schools  belong  to  a  labour  socio-economic  class. 
Though  these  schools  have  a  few  bilingual  classrooms,  they  have  a  less 
advanced  tradition  of  French  than  the  first  group. 

The  third  group  belongs  to  the  Edmonton  Separate  School  District. 

Its  socio-economic  environment  is  not  too  different  from  that  of  group  II. 

Ho  French  tradition  seems  to  be  present  here. 

The  Hobbema  group  consists  of  pupils  from  the  Cree-Indian  Erminskin 
Schools  and  they  live  on  the  nearby  "Indian  Reservations."  Cree  is  their 
mother  tongue,  i.e.,  the  first  language  spoken.  English  is  the  only 
language  taught  in  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oral  French  class 
taught  for  the  first  time  to  the  grade  seven  experimental  group. 

The  teachers.  Eight  teachers  volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
experiment.  All  of  them  were  natively  French  speaking.  Six  had  received  at 
least  twelve  years  of  French  instruction  through  cither  one  of  the 
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french  Associarions ,  L* Association  canadienne  frangaise  de  1’ Alberta 
and  1' Association  catholique  franco-canadienne.  The  other  two  teachers 
held  qualifications  from  a  Normal  School  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  investigator  did  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  actual  teaching. 

Her  responsibility  towards  the  teachers  consisted  in  determining  the 
subject  matter,  in  providing  the  texts  books  and  an  adequate  outline  for 
the  course,  in  orienting  the  teachers  to  the  "direct  method"  of 
approach,  in  preparing  and  administering  the  tests  and  in  following  the 
development  of  the  experiment  through  occasional  personal  contacts. 

The  students.  The  choice  of  the  pupils  was  done  on  the  basis  of 
two  grade  levels,  grade  four  and  grade  seven.  This  choice  of  grades 
was  arrived  at  for  the  following  reasons, 

1.  Grade  four  and  gra.de  seven  are  respectively  the  first  grade 
of  the  elementary  and  the  jpnior  high  school  divisions.  It  is 
generally  in  such  grades  that  the  Department  of  Education  introduces 
new  courses. 

2.  At  the  grade  four  level  pupils  are  expected  to  have  mastered 
English  to  the  extent  that  learning  a  second  language  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  fii-st. 

3.  It  is  generally  in  grade  four  that  the  pupils  hear  about  the 
different  peoples  of  the  world  and  make  a  study  of  the  nations  far  and 
near.  The  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  through  this  study  stimulate 


their  willingness  to  articulate  the  spoken  word  of  these  people 
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4.  A  grade  four  child's  ability  to  imitate,  and  the  absence  of 
sclf-consciousness,  are  assets  to  help  him  utter  the  queer  sounds  that 
are  part  of  an  other  people's  language, 

5.  At  the  grade  seven  level,  the  system  of  departmentalization 
would  help  solve  the  problem  of  finding  a  teacher  fluent  in  French  to 
conduct  the  experimental  class. 

6.  Grade  seven  pupils  have  already  learned  a  great  deal  about 
Canada's  development.  The  new  language  offered  would  be  a  challenge 
to  manipulate  a  tool  which  both  reflects  and  transmits  the  culture  of 
some  of  the  people  who  have  pioneered  and  who  still  are  active  in  the 
development  of  our  homeland. 

7.  Grade  seven  pupils  could  be  made  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  future  dchievement  and  social  values  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
skills.  This  would  be  an  asset  in  persuading  them  to  participate  in 
the  experiment. 


II.  PRGGPALiME  OF  STUDY  A1TD  TEXT-BOOKS 
The  programme  of  study  used  was  that  of  Grade  V  as  outlined  in 
Programme  .and  Guide  for  French  in  Elementary  School  Grades  V  aud  VI 
(Experimental  Edition)  from  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia.  This  publication,  which  is  simultaneously  a  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  text  book,  was  used  with  Florence  E.  Bradford's  Un  Peu 
de  Franc ais  to  form  the  core  of  the  programme. 


This  programme  is  divided  into  eighteen  units  which  deal  with  a 
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variety  of  topics  of  real  life  situation,  such  as:  greetings,  farewells, 
identifications,  classroom  and  daily  life  activities,  friends,  families, 
pets,  games  and  number  facts.  The  speech  patterns  studied  in  these 
topics  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  normal  course  of  daily  living,  and 
will  thus  expand  the  oral  experience  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  molecule  of  speech  in  which  someone  talks  with  someone  else  about 
something  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the  construction  of  the  units 
of  the  British  Columbia  Programme  and  Guide  for  Trench  in  the  Elementary 
School.  It  definitely  reflects  recent  thinking  in  language  teaching- 
methods.  To  these  characteristics  the  Programme  and  Guide  used  in  the 
Victoria  schools  adds  the  special  feature  of  a  Canadian  atmosphere. 

Bradford’s  Un  Peu  do  Franc ais  possesses  the  distinctive  quality  of 

j 

associating  the  French  expression  directly  with  the  object  or  action 
illustrated.  Here  also,  as  the  programme  progresses  the  known  vocabulary 
is  presented  over  in  a  new  setting  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fresh 
material.  This  quality  sustains  interest  and  creates  an  opportunity  for 
repetition  essentially  necessary  to  develop  good  structural  patterns  and 
helps  to  produce  a  good  pronunciation. 

In  the  two  texts,  the  material  presented  in  each  lesson  is  expressed 
in  authentic  French  verbal  patterns  which  the  pupils  are  capable  of 
learning;  f urthermore ,  words  and  speech  patterns  have  been  controlled 
with  regard  to  difficulty,  sequence  and  quantity. 
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III.  OBJECTIVES  AM)  METHOD 

What  should  be  the  objectives  governing  the  development  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  programme? 

The  Programme  and  Guide  for  French  in  the  Elementary  School  Grades 
V  and  VI,  groups  the  objectives  under  three  main  ideas: 

1.  First  is  the  objective  of  teaching  real  French  in  a  real 
situation.  The  main  problem  in  learning  a  language  is  to  acquire 
speech  patterns.  This  programme,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  most 
essential  patterns  of  speech  occurring  in  spoken  French. 

2.  The  second  objective  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  children 
learn  by  doing.  Hence  stimulating  activities  and  simple,  familiar, 
living  situations  are  used  to  give  meaning  and  interest  to  the 
learning  of  the  new  language. 

3.  The  third  objective  is  to  make  this  programme  a  valuable  part 
of  the  total  education  of  the  child  rather  than  an  isolated  course 
of  study.  The  content  and  activities,  therefore,  should  be  related 
to  other  subjects  in  the  school  including  Art,  Music,  Dancing, 
Literature,  and  Geography  as  well  as  to  the  home  and  community... 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  emphasis  on  interest  and 

activity  is  balanced  with  a  reasonable  emphasis  on  mastery  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  learning.’*' 

1British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education  Division  of  Curriculum, 
Programme  and  Cuide  for  French  in  the  Elementary  School  Grades  V  and  VI 
(Experimental  Edition)  1958,  p.2. 
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The  objectives  of  the  programme  itself  are  also  taken  from  the 
same  source.  They  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  speaking  and  understanding  the  French 
language  and  to  create  enthusiasm  for  the  further  study  of  the  language. 

2.  To  enrich  and  extend  the  pupils*  educational  experience  through 

2 

acquaintance  with  another  language  and  another  culture. 

The  experiment  which  lasted  throughout  the  whole  academic  year 
1960-61  was  carried  out  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Direct  Method 
of  approach. 

As  evidenced  through  the  personal  contacts  with  the  teachers  and 
the  occasional  short  visits  to  their  classes  the  investigator  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Direct-Method  was  applied  according  to  the  following 
considerations : 

Train  the  ear  first.  Dr.  Robert  Gauthier,  co-author  of  the  Tan-Gau 

3 

method,  contends,  that  "It  is  the  ear  that  loosens  the  tongue." 
Consequently,  every  lesson  was  conducted  in  French.  In  case  of  more 
difficult  and  abstract  concepts  the  teacher  gave  just  as  much  explanation 
in  English  as  wa3  necessary  to  give  confidence  to  the  pupils.  When 
English  had  to  be  used  the  teacher  avoided  giving  a  v/ord  for  word 
translation;  instead,  the  idea  was  explained.  For  example  she  would  say: 
"This  is  the  way  you  greet  your  teacher  in  French. . .Bon jour  mademoiselle." 

‘'-Ibid. ,  p.2. 

3Dr.  Robert  Gauthier,  "Tan-Gau  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages" 
in  an  address  at  the  Inaugural  Conference  of  the  Modern  Language  Council 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  in  Edmonton,  April  28-29,  1961. 
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Teach  from  things  and  activities,  not  words.  Whenever  possible, 
pupils  did  something  as  they  spoke  to  establish  an  association  between 
the  verbal  symbol  and  the  action  to  which  it  referred. 

Keep  tempo  fairly  fast  and  vary  procedures  frequently. 

Use  a  number  of  routine  commands  and  directions  regularly. 
Examples  of  these  as  observed  in  the  classrooms  visited  were:  levez- 
vous,  asseyez-vous ,  ouvrez  la  porte,  tout  le  monde  repetez,  etc.  Other 
similar  expressions  were  introduced  whenever  they  seemed  natural  to 
the  circumstances. 

Encourage  replies  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Place  emphasis  on  progress  and  organize  the  work  to  provide  a 
challenge . 

Use  frequent  and  varied  repetition  to  help  memorization,  and 
frame  questions  that  will  call  for  a  speech  pattern  answer.  Practice 
the  cultural  patterns  of  politeness  in  speech,  manner  and  gesture  as 
they  are  learned. 

Avoid  introducing  the  reading  of  French  at  too  early  a  stage. 


Do  not  introduce  the  writing  of  French  at  any  time  during  the  experiment, 
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IV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TESTS 

The  data  used  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study  were  obtained  from  two 
different  tests  which  were  administered  by  the  writer  to  the  experimental 
group  in  early  December  1960  and  at  the  end  of  May  1961. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  suitable  standardized  tests 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  for  this  experiment,  the  tests 
used  were  prepared  by  the  writer.  They  were  designed  to  measure  the 
aural -comprehension,  the  reading-comprehension  and  the  oral  performance 
of  non-French  pupils  in  the  study  of  French  language.  Two  forms  were 
prepared.  Form  "A"  was  used  as  the  December  test  and  Form  *'3"  as  the 
May  test.  Copies  of  the  tests  are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

Each  Form  tests  the  following  skills: 

1.  Aural  comprehension  of  a  general  vocabulary.  For  each  of  the 
items  of  Part  I  of  the  tests,  a  statement  in  French  is  read;  by  the 
examiner.  This  statement  is  supposed  to  describe  the  illustration  on 
the  pupil's  answer  sheet.  In  a  space  pro\rided  on  the  answer  page,  the 
pupil  is  to  place  an  "X"  under  the  heading  "true",  if  he  thinks  that 
the  statement  describes  the  illustration.  If  he  thinks  that  the  statement 
does  not  describe  the  illustration ,  he  is  to  place  an  "X"  under  the 
heading  "false."  The  ability  to  perforin  well  on  this  Part  I  of  the  test 
indicates  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  a  certain  amount  of  vocabulary 
and  that  he  has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  aural -comprehension  of  the 
French  word  in  relation  to  the  object  seen. 
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2.  Aural -comprehension  related  to  action  words.  In  Part  II  of 
the  tests  the  examiner  expresses  a  series  of  statements  in  French  some 

of  which  express  the  action  done  simultaneously  with  the  spoken  statement 
The  pupil’s  answers  are  again  registered  in  the  "true"  or  "false"  fashion 

3.  Heading-comprehension.  Part  III  Form  A  and  Part  III  (a)  Form 
B  of  the  tests  are  made  up  of  ten  incomplete  French  statements  which  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  complete  with  one  English  word  so  as  to  make  each 
statement  meaningful.  English  is  accepted  in  the  answers  since  the 
writing  of  French  by  the  pupil  is  not  introduced  in  the  experiment. 

This  section  of  reading  comprehension  is  further  extended  in  Form 
"B"  test  as  Part  III  (b) ,  through  the  addition  of  ten  questions  of  the 
multiple  choice  type.  The  investigator  felt  that  at  this  time  of  the 
ye ar  -  late  May  -  there  was  a  need  of  this  extra  section  in  order  to 
provide  a  better  device  to  test  the  pupils  progress  on  reading  compre¬ 
hension. 

4.  Oral  performance.  Part  IV  consists  of  a  number  of  questions 
that  call  for  speech  pattern  answers  from  the  examinee.  Each  pupil  is 
submitted  to  an  individual  test  and  his  answer  Is  recorded  and  evaluated 
according  to  a  scale  set  up  previous  to  the  testing  period.  The  purpose 
of  the  oral  test  is  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  phonetic  sounds 

and  of  the  sentence  structure,  and  the  amount  of  vocabulary  retention. 

The  answer  sheets  wore  all  evaluated  by  the  investigator. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TESTS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  DATA 


Instructional  materials  which  are  designed  to  develop  an  ability 
to  communicate  in  a  foreign  language  call  for  a  corresponding  means  of 
evaluating  this  ability. 

A  survey  of  the  standardized  tests  revealed  that  most  of  the 
current  language  tests  involve  paper  and  pencil  only,  and  leave  out  of 
account  the  audio -lingual  aspects  of  language  behavior.  These  tests  in¬ 
clude  vocabulary ,  grammar  and  reading,  but  they  do  not  include  listening 
comprehension  nor  speaking  ability.  Consequently,  the  investigator 
prepared  two  itemized  tests,  Form  "A"  and  Form  "B",  to  measure  the 
achievement  In  French  language  of  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  experiment. 
Form  "A"  was  administered  in  December,  while  Form  "B"  was  administered 
in  May. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Tests  and  Measurements"  Brooks  writes: 

The  principal  elements  in  language  behavior  that  may  be 
singled  out  for  separate  measurement  (and  with.  which  non¬ 
verbal  behavior  may  at  times  be  combined)  are  these: 


Listening  comprehension 
Audio-lingual  integration 
Speaking 
Writing 


Control  of  structure 
Knowledge  of  meaning 
Appreciation  of  content  and  style 


The  types  of  stimulus  that  may  be  used,  alone  or  In  combinations 


are  these: 
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Actual  situations  Pictures, 

Spoken  words  Writing.' 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  each  test  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts.  Parts  I  and  II  attempted  to  measure  achievement  In  aural 
comprehension;  Part  III  reading  comprehension;  Part  IV  oral  performance. 

Figure  1  gives  a  summary  of  analysis  of  each  part  of  the  test 
Form  "A". 

The  study  seeks  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  grade  seven  pupils  in  the  selected  schools  show  better 
results  than  grade  four  pupils  in  achievement  in  aural -comprehension, 
reading-comprehension  and  oral  performance  in  the  December  tests 
-Form  "A"  -  and  in  the  May  tests  -  Form  "B"? 

2.  Within  each  grade  level  for  the  schools  selected,  do  pupils 
of  high  mental  ability  show  better  performance  than  pupils  of  low 

mental  ability,  in  the  tests  as  a  whole  for  each  of  the  Forms  "A"  and  "B"? 

3.  Within  each  of  the  grade  levels  for  the  schools  selected,  do 
pupils  taught  by  a  specialist  teacher  gain  more  than  those  taught  by 
the  home-room  teacher? 

The  word  "gain"  in  this  analysis  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
difference  between  scores  obtained  on  the  tests  for  each  of  the  two 
grade  groups  and  each  of  the  two  forms  "A"  and  "B". 

^  Nelson  Brooks,  Language  and  Language  Learning ,  (Ilarcourt, 

Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Burlingame,  1960)  p.161. 
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Part  of  Test 

Possible 

Score 

Type  of 
Question 

Ability 

Measured 

I 

10 

True 

and 

False 

Aural  Comprehension 
in 

General  Vocabulary 

II 

Section  (a) 

10 

True 

and 

False 

Aural  Comprehension 
in 

Action  Words 

Section  (b) 

5 

Figures 

Number  Words 

III 

10 

Completion 

Reading  Comprehension 

IV 

15 

Question 

and 

Answer 

Oral  Performance 

FIGURE  1 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  EACH  PART  OF  THE  TEST  IN  FRENCH  BY 


VALUE  AND  TYPE  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ABILITIES  MEASURED 


' 
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I.  THE  TESTS  -  FORM  "A" 

1.  Aural -Comprehension.  An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the 
students'  understanding  of  spoken  French  through  the  vocabulary  pre¬ 
viously  learned.  The  aural-comprehension  test  consisted  of  Parts  I  and  II. 

In  Part  I  a  series  of  twenty  pictures  appeared  on  the  pupil's 
examination  booklet.  Opposite  each  picture  a  blank  space  v/as  provided 
to  receive  the  answer. 

The  examiner  read  aloud  in  French  at  a  normal  rate  of  delivery  a 
brief  statement  about  each  one  of  the  twenty  pictures  on  the  examination 
booklet.  The  student  indicated  his  answers  as  "true"  or  "false" 
depending  on  whether  the  statement  described  the  picture  or  not. 

Part  II  was  divided  into  section  (a)  -  action  words,  and  section 
(b)  number  words. 

In  section  (a)  the  examiner  made  use  of  the  body  motion  item  test 
because  of  its  appeal  to  younger  children.  For  this  part  the  examiner 
performed  some  actions  and  at  the  same  time  said  in  French,  at  a 
normal  rate  of  delivery,  statements  that  were  supposed  to  describe  the 
actions  done.  If  the  statement  described  the  motion  performed,  the 
pupil  was  expected  to  indicate  his  answer  as  "true",  if  not  the  answer 
v/as  indicated  as  "false." 
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In  Part  II,  section  (b) ,  the  examiner  read  in  French  somo  simple 

T 

arithmetic  problems  such  ass” Kiri t  et  zero  font  huit".  The  pupil  was 
expected  to  write  on  his  answer  paper  the  figures  and  the  operation  stated 
by  the  examiner. 

The  examiner  felt  somewhat  limited  in  the  sampling  of  spoken  French 
because  of  the  brief  learning  period  -  from  S  ept ember  to  early  December- 
which  preceded  the  first  test. 

The  investigator  who  acted  as  examiner  adhered  strictly  to  the 
normal  rate  of  the  spoken  language  and  allowed  but  one  repetition  of 
each  spoken  statement.  English  was  used  only  to  give  directions.  The 
time  allotted  for  this  first  part  of  the  test  was  approximately  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Table  II  presents  the  scores  obtained  in  the  aural-comprehension 
test  by  the  total  group  of  200  pupils  and  the  scores  obtained  by  the 
grQ.de  four  and  the  grade  seven  pupils. 

A  survey  of  this  table  indicates  that  in  the  classrooms' selected 
the  grade  four  pupils  have  done  considerably  better  in  the  aural- 
comprehension  test  than  the  grade  seven  pupils.  A  total  population  of 
106  pupils  obtained  a  score  of  80  per  cent  and  above.  Out  of  this  group 
seventy-throe  were  grade  four  pupils  and  thirty-three  grade  seven  pupils. 
Fifty  grade  seven  pupils  scored  below  75  per  cent  while  only  twenty- 
five  grade  four  scored  below  the  same  average.  Only  one  grad©  four 
pupil  did  not  score  fifty  while  nine  grade  seven  scored  under  forty-nine. 


TABLE  II 
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PERCENTAGE  SCORES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY  THE  TOTAL  GROUP  IN 
FRENCH  AURAL -C OMPREHENS ION  TEST  FORM  "A" 


Class 

Grade  Four 

Gz'ade  Seven 

Total  Group 

Cumulative 

Intervals 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

95-99 

15 

6 

21 

200 

90-94 

12 

5 

17 

179 

85-89 

21 

6 

27 

162 

80-84 

25 

16 

41 

135 

75-79 

2 

17 

19 

94 

70-74 

12 

8 

20 

75 

65-59 

4 

5 

9 

55 

60-64 

4 

13 

17 

46 

55-59 

2 

6 

8 

29 

50-54 

2 

9 

11 

21 

45-49 

1 

3 

4 

10 

40-44 

0 

3 

3 

6 

35-39 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

82.3 

70.8 

76.6 

S.D. 

11.4 

15.3 

14.5 

20 


2.  Heading -Comprehension.  This  part  of  the  test  has  been  construct¬ 
ed  to  measure  as  objectively  as  possible  the  reading-comprehension  of  the 
experimental  group. 

A  series  of  ten  sentences  related  to  the  work  covered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  were  prepared  for  this  Part  III  of  the  test. 

Each  one  of  the  ten  sentences  that  appeared  here  was  an  incomplete 
sentence.  The  pupils  were  allotted  ten  minutes  to  read  the  sentences 
and  to  complete  them  with  one  English  word.  The  use  of  English  was 
justified  for  this  test  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  considerations 
applied  to  the  "Direct"  method  dealt  with  the  avoidance  of  introducing 
the  writing  of  the  French  word  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  writer  who  scored  all  the  answer  books  accepted  as  correct 
any  appropriate  word  that  could  complete  the  sentence.  For  instance 
question  number  seven  read  thus:  Le  chat  a  quatre...  The  expected 
answer  was  naturally  "legs".  However,  the  word  "kittens"  was  accepted 
as  correct  because  there  was  evidence  that  the  pupil  had  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  incomplete  sentence  presented. 

The  results  of  achievement  in  reading-comprehension  as  they  appear 
in  Table  III,  seem  short  of  ideal  for  cither  group.  Nevertheless,  the 
investigator  feels  that  since  the  teachers  were  to  use  the  Direct  Method, 
results  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  principle  "avoid  introducing  reading 
at  too  early  a  stage,"  had  evidently  been  put  into  practice  up  to  this 


stage  of  the  experiment 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY 


THE 

TOTAL  GROUP  IN 

READING-COMPRS 

PENSION  TEST 

FORM  "A" 

Class 
Interval,  s 

Grade  Four 
Frequency 

Grade  Seven 
Frequency 

Total  Group 
Frequency 

Cunulative 

Frequency 

90-99 

2 

2 

4 

200 

80-89 

5 

5 

10 

196 

70-79 

6 

6 

12 

186 

60-69 

14 

2 

16 

174 

50-59 

17 

13 

30 

158 

40-49 

20 

12 

32 

128 

30-39 

19 

26 

45 

96 

20-29 

8 

10 

18 

51 

10-19 

O 

o 

16 

19 

33 

0-  9 

6 

8 

14 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Moan  Score 

47.0 

38.4 

46.8 

S.D. 

20.6 

22  5 

C. jCj  0 

21.9 
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A  comparison  oil  the  achievement  of  the  two  grade  levels  is  sign¬ 
ificant.  Out  of  the  total  population  64  per  cent  of  the  pupils  failed  to 
score  half  of  the  allotted  marks.  In  grade  four,  fifty-six  pupilsscored 
below  fifty,  thirty  one  scored  between  fifty  and  seventy  while  only 
thirteen  earned  seventy  or  more. 

The  grade  seven  pupils'  scores  were  still  lower.  Seventy-two 
scoi’ed  below  fifty,  fifteen  only  scored  between  fifty  and  seventy,  and 
thirteen  scored  seventy  or  more.  The  grade  four's  achievement  is 
evidently  superior  to  that  of  grade  seven. 

3.  0 ral -Perf ormanc e .  Part  IV  of  the  test  dealt  with  the  oral 

performance.  It  consisted  in  a  short  conversation  between  the  examiner 
and  each  pupil  through  ten  questions  that  required  speech  pattern  answers. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  students'  quality  of  sentence 
structure  and  to  measure  his  vocabulary  retention.  The  investigator  felt 
that  evaluating  pronunciation  could  not  be  considered  at  this  point  of 
the  experiment,  on  the  assumption  that  the  learning  of  the  new  language 
through  mimicry  was  still  in  too  early  a  process. 

Table  IV  presents  an  estimate  of  the  oral  performance  test  Form 
"A"  based  on  individual  recitation  of  the  test  material. 

Pupils  who  absorb  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  material  taught  are 
definitely  considered  to  belong  to  a  satisfactory  group.  A  survey  of 
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TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY 


nrm? 

TOTAL  GROUP 

IN  ORAL  PERFOEMAKC 

IE  TEST  FORM 

"A" 

Class 

Intervals 

Grade  Four 
Frequency 

Grade  Seven 
Frequency 

Total  Group 
Frequency 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

95-99 

13 

6 

19 

200 

90-94 

7 

2 

9 

181 

85-89 

7 

11 

18 

172 

80-84 

21 

17 

38 

154 

75-79 

12 

8 

20 

116 

70-74 

6 

8 

14 

96 

65-69 

7 

8 

15 

82 

60-64 

13 

13 

26 

67 

55-59 

4 

1 

5 

41 

50-54 

3 

6 

9 

36 

45-49 

1 

4 

5 

27 

40-44 

3 

8 

11 

22 

35-39 

0 

2 

2 

11 

30-34 

2 

3 

5 

9 

25-29 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Total  100  100  200 

Mean  Score  75.1  67.9  71.5 

S.D. 


16.1 


1G.5 


17.7 
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Table  IY  indicates  that  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  group 
fell  under  that  category,  but  the  picture  changes  somewhat  if  grade 
levels  are  compared.  In  fact  60  per  cent  of  the  grade  four  pupils  belong 
to  the  group  of  satisfactory  achievers  while  only  forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  grade  seven  pupils  could  claim  the  same  right.  Again  7  per  cent 
of  the  grade  four  failed  to  get  a  passing  mark  of  fifty  in  contrast  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  grade  seven  group. 

It  is  quite  significant  to  note  thax  the  mean  score  achieved  by 
each  grade  departs  exactly,  but  in  opposite  direction,  3.6  from  the 
total  group's  mean  score  of  71.5.  Here  again,  grade  four  with  a  mean 
score  of  75.1  shows  a  definite  g^ain  over  grade  seven  who  scored  67.3 


only. 


II.  TIE  TESTS  -  FORM  "B" 


Ol 
o  1 


A  summary  of  analysis  of  each  part  of  the  French  test  Form  "E" 
appears  in  Figure  2  of  the  present  study. 

This  test  was  administered  to  the  total  experimental  grotip  of 
students  in  late  May  1961.  Except  for  the  addition  of  sections  (b) 
of  the  reading  comprehension  and.  the  oral  performance,  Form  "B"  follows 
the  same  pattern  of  arrangement  as  Form  "A". 

1.  Aural -G orapr  ehension .  Here  again,  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  test 
dealt  with  aural -comprehension  for  the  jmrpose  of  attempting  to  measure 
the  students'  understanding  of  the  spoken  French  at  this  time  of  the 
academic  year. 

In  Part  I  the  examiner  read  a  series  of  statements  in  French. 
These  statements  were  descriptive  of  the  picture  of  a  girl,  Marie, 
that  the  pupils  ha,d  in  their  examination  booklet.  Some  of  these 
statements  were  as  follows:  Marie  a  des  cneveux  chatains,  un  menton 
pointu,  etc. 

The  pupils  were  expected  to  register  their  answers  by  selecting 
that  part  of  the  picture  that  corresponded  to  the  descriptive  statement 
and  by  affixing,  in  the  space  provided,  the  number  symbol  that  matched 
the  statement's  number  road  by  the  examiner. 

Part  II  also  dealt  with  a  picture,  but  this  part  treated  more 
particularly  of  langua.ge  patterns  and  action  woi  a*-*. 


Some  of  the 
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Part  of  Test 

Possible 

Type  of 

Ability 

Score 

Question 

Measured 

Aural 

Part  I 

10 

Selection 

Comprehension 

General 

Vocabulary 

in 

Section  (a) 

15 

True  and 

Aural 

False 

C  ornpr ehensi  on 

in 

Part  II 

Action  Words 
and 

Section  (b) 

5 

Question  and 
Answer 

Number  Words 

Section  (a) 

10 

Completion 

Reading 

Part  III 

Comprehension 

Section  (b) 

10 

Selection 

Section  (a) 

15 

Question  and 
Answer 

Oral 

Part  IV 

Performance 

Section  (b) 

10 

Repetition 

FIGURE  2 

SUMMARY  OF 

ANALYSIS  OF 

EACH  PART  OF  THE  TEST 

IN  FRENCH  BY 

VALUE  AND  TYPE  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ABILITIES  MEASURED 
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items  were 

Monsieur  Martin  touche  la  boite. 

Le  livre  est  sous  la  chaise. 

II  y  a  trois  enfant s.  etc. 

The  answere  were  indicated  as  "true"  for  "false." 

Table  V  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  groups  in  this  part 
of  the  test. 

The  grade  four  pupils  who  obtained  a  mean  score  of  85.0  had  a 
definite  gain  over  the  grade  seven  students  whose  mean  score  did  not 
quite  reach  70.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  younger  group  of 
students  shows  a  greater  ability  to  understand  the  second  language  taught. 

2.  Reading-Comprehension.  Two  sections,  (a)  and  (b)  make  up  this 
part  of  the  test.  Pupils  were  asked  to  read  for  themselves  the 
questions  contained  in  each  of  the  two  sections  and  to  answer  them 
according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  examiner.  Section  (a)  of  the 
completion  type  was  to  he  answered  in  English.  Here  are  some  samples 
of  items  in  Part  III,  section  (a): 

La  rose  est  une  _ 

ITous  sommes  au  mois  de  _  etc. 

The  purpose  of  adding  section  (b)  was  to  get  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  language  patterns  learned  at  this  point. 

Hero  are  samples  of  items  from  Part  III,  section  (b) : 

1.  IJoel  est  au  mois  de 
1-1  bientot 
1-2  hiver 
1-3  decembre 
1-4  neige 

1-5  froid  .  1  (  _ ) 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY 
THE  TOTAL  GROUP  IN  AURAL-COMPREHENSION  TEST  FORM  "B" 


Class 

Intervals 

Grade  Four 
Frequency 

Grade  Seven 
Frequency 

Total  Group  Cumulative 
Frequency  Frequency 

95-99 

30 

4 

34 

200 

90-94 

22 

7 

29 

166 

85-89 

8 

12 

20 

137 

80-84 

15 

8 

23 

117 

75-79 

8 

11 

19 

94 

70-74 

4 

13 

17 

75 

65-69 

1 

5 

6 

58 

GO -64 

8 

14 

22 

52 

55-59 

2 

6 

8 

30 

50-54 

0 

10 

10 

22 

45-49 

0 

4 

4 

12 

35-39 

0 

5 

5 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

85.0 

69.4 

77.7 

S.D. 

11.8 

15.7 

15.9 
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Je 

chant e  ure 

2-1 

boite 

2-2 

fille 

2-3 

famille 

2-4 

chaise 

2-5 

chanson. . 

Pupils  had  been  directed  to  read  for  themselves  the  questions  in 
each  of  the  two  sections  and  to  answer  them  according  to  the  directions 
given  to  them  by  the  examiner.  No  other  help  had  been  given  them. 

A  study  of  Table  VI  reveals  a  marked  superiority  of  the  grade  four 
pupils  over  the  grade  seven  pupils  in  the  reading-comprehension  test. 

Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  each  grade,  ninetedn  grade  four  p  upils 
scored  30  per  cent  or  more  in  comparison  to  4  students  in  grade  seven. 
Porty-three  grade  four  pupils  scored  between  50  and  80  per  cent  in 
comparison  to  fourteen  in  grade  seven.  Thirty-eight  pupils  failed  to 
get  50  per  cent  in  grade  four,  while  eighty -two  scored  below  50  per 
cent  in  grade  seven. 
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TABLE  VI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY 
THE  TOTAL  GROUP  IN  EEADI NG-COM PREHEN3 1 ON  TEST  FORM  "3” 


Class 

Intervals 

Grade  Four 

Frequency 

Grade  Seven 

Frequency 

Total  Group 
Frequency 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

90-99 

8 

3 

11 

200 

80-39 

11 

1 

12 

139 

70-79 

11 

4 

15 

177 

60-69 

18 

4 

22 

162 

50-59 

14 

6 

20 

140 

40-49 

17 

15 

32 

120 

30-39 

14 

17 

31 

83 

20-29 

4 

33 

37 

57 

10-19 

3 

17 

20 

20 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

58.1 

35.3 

46.8 

S.  D. 

20.9 

19.2 

23.6 

3,  ORAL  PRRPCIuvJANCE .  Part  IV,  section  (a)  of  the  oral 
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performance  test  was  prepared  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  achievement  in 
the  acquisition  of  some  basic  sets  of  speech  patterns*  Here  are  samples 
of  items  in  Part  IV,  section  (a): 

1,  Quel  jour  est-ce  aujourd’hui? 

2.  Que  faut-il  pour  ecrire  une  lettre 

Section  (b)  was  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  pronunciation* 

The  testing  of  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  an  easy 
task*  It  may  be  thought  that  since  the  students*  responses  are  oral 
pronunciation  is  automatically  a  part  of  them.  But  pronunciation  problem 
are  specific  matters  that  will  not  be  sampled  adequately  unless  a 
systematic  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  them*  The  rapid  development  of 
phonemics  should  carry  strong  implications  for  the  preparation  of 
standardized  tests  of  pronunciation. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  material  in  this  field  the  investigator 
had  to  use  “intelligibility"  as  the  major  criterion  for  the  oral 
production.  This  criterion  could  be  a  very  fluctuating  one  if  used  by 
different  examiners.  However,  for  control  of  the  experimental  variables 
in  this  study,  the  investigator  conducted  the  oral  examination  alone  and 
she  took  every  care  to  be  consistent  in  evaluating  the  pronunciation 
according  to  the  pre-established  principle  of  "intelligibility." 

Section  (b)  included  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  that  are 
not  familiar  to  the  non-French  students  such  as  words  containing  nasal 
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The  distribution  of  the  scores  as  reported  in  Table  VII  reveals 
a  negligible  degree  of  difference  in  oral- performance  achievement  between 
the  top  group  of  each  grade  level,  that  is  those  who  scored  85  per  cent 
or  more* 

The  largest  number  of  frequencies,  however,  ranges  between  60 
and  85  per  cent,  and  it  is  in  this  group  that  grade  four  shows  a 
definite  superiority  with  forty-five  frequencies  in  comparison  to  grade 
seven  who  registered  but  thirty  frequencies.  Approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  grade  four  pupils  averaged  below  50  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
one- third  of  the  grade  seven  pupils, 

4.  Analysis  of  French  Tests  in  Aural-Comprehension ,  Reading- 
Comprehension  and  Oral-Performance  Forms  MA”  and  "B” . 

On  the  basis  of  the  scores  obtained  on  each  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  two  tests  as  well  as  on  the  tests  as  a  whole,  one  can  conclude 
that  there  is  evidence  of  better  achievement  in  the  study  of  foreign 
language  by  the  grade  four  pupils  than  by  the  grade  seven  pupils. 

The  data  reported  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX  expressed  graphically  in 
Figures  3  and  4  respectively  are  very  significant.  In  both  cases  the 
differences  in  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  are  13.1  and  12.2  in 
favour  of  grade  four.  The  difference  is  enough  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  chronological  age  could  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language ,  and  that  the  younger  student  has  an  advantage  over 
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TABLE  VII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE  AND  BY 


THE  TOTAL  GROUP  IN  ORAL-PERFORMANCE  TEST  FORM  "B" 


Class 

Intervals 

Grade  Four 
Frequency 

Grade  Seven 
Frequency 

Total  Group  Cumulative 
Frequency  Frequency 

95-99 

0 

0 

0 

200 

90-94 

12 

11 

23 

200 

85-89 

7 

6 

13 

177 

80-84 

15 

3 

18 

164 

75-79 

11 

10 

21 

146 

70-74 

12 

10 

OO 

C-jCj 

125 

65-69 

7 

7 

14 

103 

60-64 

10 

12 

22 

89 

55-59 

1 

8 

9 

67 

50-54 

3 

0 

3 

58 

45-49 

4 

3 

7 

55 

40-44 

3 

6 

9 

48 

35-39 

4 

9 

13 

39 

30-34 

11 

15 

26 

26 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

67.7 

61.4 

64.5 

S.Do 

19.5 

20.1 

20.0 

- 


V 


71 


or  '  •,  *•  Ofs 
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C0MPARISI0N  OF  PERCENTAGE  SCORES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  GRADE 


AND 

BY  THE  TOTAL 

GROUP  IN  FRENCH 

TESTS  FORM  "A" 

Class 

Intervals 

Grade  Four 
Frequency 

Grade  Seven 
Frequency 

Total  Group 
Frequency 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

95-99 

10 

1 

11 

200 

90-94 

7 

4 

11 

189 

85-09 

23 

6 

29 

178 

80-84 

13 

4 

17 

149 

75-79 

17 

17 

34 

132 

70-74 

8 

10 

18 

98 

65-69 

11 

18 

29 

80 

60-64 

2 

5 

7 

51 

55-59 

4 

11 

15 

44 

50-54 

2 

8 

10 

29 

45-49 

3 

9 

12 

19 

40-44 

0 

3 

3 

7 

3S.-39 

0 

2 

2 

4 

30-34 

0 

2 

2 

o 

Ci 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

79.0 

65.9 

72.4 

S.D. 

TOO 

J-S>  •  Cj 

14.5 

15.1 

. 

::  ;  -r: 


X 

cs 

1 

r.r 

r> 
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COMPARISION  OF  PERCENTAGE  SCORES  OBTAINED  BY  EACH  C-RADE 


AND  BY  THE  TOTAL 

GROUP  IN  FRENCH 

TESTS  FORM  "B" 

.  CLASS 

INTERVALS 

GRADE  FOUR 

FREQUENCY 

GRADE  SEVEN 
FREQUENCY 

TOTAL  C-ROUP 
FREQUENCY 

CUMULATIVE 

FREQUENCY 

95 -S  9 

6 

2 

8 

200 

90-94 

9 

6 

15 

192 

35-89 

9 

o 

O 

12 

177 

80-84 

18 

4 

22 

165 

75-79 

8 

8 

16 

143 

70-74 

20 

10 

30 

127 

65-69 

11 

16 

27 

97 

60-64 

7 

11 

18 

70 

55-59 

5 

9 

14 

52 

50-54 

7 

7 

14 

38 

45-49 

0 

13 

13 

24 

40-44 

0 

4 

4 

11 

35-39 

0 

3 

3 

7 

30-34 

0 

1 

1 

4 

25-29 

0 

O 

o 

n 

O 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

200 

Mean  Score 

75.2 

63.0 

69.2 

S.D. 

12.2 

16.1 

15.6 

. 

- 

- 

•  - 
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Total  Group  of  200  pupils 
Grade  Four  Group  of  100  pupils 
Grade  Seven  Group  of  100  pupils 
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Figure  3.  A  comparison  of  percentage  scores  obtained  by  each  grade  and  by  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  French  Tests  Form  "A". 
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gure  4.  A  comparison  of  percentage  scores  obtained  by  each  grade  and  by  the  group  as  a  whole 
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The  report  of  the  first  year  of  an  experimental  television  program 
in  French  of  the  Calgary  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  This  report  prepared  by  L.A,  Robertson  includes  a 

diagram  ’’Relationship  Between  C,a.  /  Total  Fluency  Scores  of  Sample 

•  1 

Group”  which  is  reproduced  on  page  45. 


1Ca.lgary  School  Board  Progress  Report  on  "Parlons  Frangais" 
(First  Year  Program),  June  29,  1962  p.14. 
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III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  TO  LINGUISTIC  ABILITY 
General  intelligence  is  an  important  factor  in  the  learning  process. 
This  pait  of  the  study  seeks  to  answer  the  question:  Is  the  achievement  in 
language  study  a  function  of  the  intelligence?  More  specifically  should 
the  second  language  study  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  every 
student' to  study  as  any  other  subject,  or  should  it  be  offered  onty  to 
pupils  of  high  intelligence  quotient? 

The  data  of  Tables  X,  XI,  XII  and  XXII  expressed  graphically  in 
Figures  5, 6, 7, 8, 9  and  10  show  no  significant  difference  between  the 
achievements  of  the  high  I.Q.  group  -  those  of  105  and  more-  and  the  low 
I .Q.  group  -  those  of  104  and  less.  Results  within  the  grades  are  very 
similar.  For  instance  grade  four  high  I.Q.  group  obtained  a  mean  score  of 
79.5  and  the  low  I.Q.  group  77.9  on  the  tests  Form  "A",  On  Form  "B" ,  the 
same  groups  scored  75.3  and  78.8  respectively. 

Grade  seven  high  I.  Q.  group  scored  66.0  on  Form  "A”  and  the  low 
I.Q.  group  65.7  .  In  the  Form  "B"  tests  these  same  pupils  scored  59.8  and 

52.7  respectively.  (Scores  for  the  I.Q.  tests  are  reported  in  Tables  XIV 

and  XV.  The  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests  Alpha  and  Beta  were 

administered  to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.) 

The  Calgary  Progress  Report  on  "Parlons  Frangais”  published  a  table 

2 

on  "Relationship  Between  I.Q.  /  Total  Fluency  Scored  of  Sample  Group". “ 

^Calgary  School  Board  Progress  Report  on  "Parlons  Frangais" . 

(First  Year  Program)  June  29,  1962,  p.15. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  "A" 
BY  GRADE  FOUR  PUPILS  CLASSIFIED  ON  AN  I.Q.  BASIS 


Class  Intervals 

Frequencies 

I.Q.  106  to  136 

I.Q.  104  to  69 

95-99 

7 

3 

90-94 

4 

3 

85-89 

16 

7 

80—84 

3 

5 

75-79 

11 

6 

70-74 

7 

1 

65-69 

4 

7 

60-64 

1 

1 

55-59 

o 

xJ 

1 

50-54 

1 

1 

45-49 

2 

1 

Number  of  Cases 

64 

36 

Mean  Score 

79.5 

77.9 

S.D. 

12.16 

12.4 

TABLE  XI 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  ”E" 
BY  GRADE  FOUR  PUPILS  CLASSIFIED  ON  AN  I.Q.  BASIS 


Class  Intervals  _ Frequencies 


I.Q.  106  to  136 

I.Q.  104  to  69 

95-99 

3 

3 

90-94 

3 

3 

85-89 

8 

7 

80-84 

12 

5 

75-79 

8 

7 

70-74 

10 

1 

65-69 

10 

7 

60-64 

1 

1 

55-59 

6 

1 

50-54 

3 

1 

Number  of  Cases 

64 

36 

Mean  Score 

75.1 

78.8 

S.D. 

11.5 

11.2 

TABLE  XII 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  "A" 
BY  GRADE  SEVEN  PUPILS  CLASSIFIED  ON  AN  I.Q.  BASIS 


Class  Intervals 

Frequencies 

I.Q.  105 

to  128  I.Q.  104  to  72 

95-99 

1 

0 

90-94 

1 

3 

85-89 

4 

2 

80-84 

2 

2 

75-79 

10 

7 

N 70-74 

2 

8 

65-69 

7 

11 

60-64 

4 

1 

55-59 

6 

5 

50-54 

3 

5 

45-49 

5 

4 

40-44 

1 

2 

35-39 

0 

2 

30-34 

2 

0 

Number  of  Cases 

48 

52 

Mean  Score 


66.0 


65.7 


TABLE  XIII 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  ”B" 
BY  GRADE  SEVEN  PUPILS  CLASSIFIED  ON  AN  I.Q.  BASIS 


Class  Intervals 

Frequencies 

I.Q.  105  to 

128  I.Q.  104  to  72 

95-39 

1 

0 

90-94 

1 

1 

35-39 

2 

1 

30-34 

1 

2 

75-79 

4 

1 

70-74 

4 

1 

65-69 

5 

2 

60-64 

6 

4 

55-59 

6 

10 

50-54 

3 

10 

45-49 

6 

7 

40-44 

5 

3 

35-39 

1 

5 

30-34 

3 

1 

25-29 

0 

4 

Number  of  Cases 

43 

52 

Mean  Score 

59.8 

52.7 

3.D. 

4.7 

4.2 
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Figure  5.  Histogram  illustrating  the  results  achieved  in  French 
Tests  Form  "A”  for  High  I.  Q.  Grade  Four  group.  Data  am  from 


Table  X 
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Figure  7.  Histogram  illustrating  the  results  achieved  in  French 


Tests  Form  "E"  for  High  I.Q.  Grade  Four  group.  Data  are  from  Table  XI. 
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Figure  8 . 
Tests  Form  ”B" 


Histogram  illustrating  the  results  achieved  in  French 
for  Low  I.Q.  Grade  Four  group.  Data  are  from  Table  XI. 
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Figure  9.  Histogram  comparing  the  results  achieved  in  French  Tests  Form  "A"  by  the  High  I.Q.  and  the 
Low  I.Q.  Grade  Seven  group.  Data  are  from  Table  XII 
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TABLE  XIV 


SCORES  OP  HIGH  I.  Q.  GROUP  FOR  GRADE  FOUR  ADD  GRADE  SEVEN  PUPILS  * 


Class  Intervals  Frequencies 


Grade  4 

Gra.de  7 

135-139 

2 

0 

130-134 

O 

U 

0 

125-129 

7 

2 

120-124 

11 

6 

115-119 

8 

9 

110-114 

17 

6 

105-109 

16 

25 

Number  of  Cases 

64 

48 

Mean  Score 

116.4 

112.2 

* 


Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests  Alpha  and  Beta 
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TABLE  XV 

SCORES  OF  LOW  I.  Q.  GROUP  FOR  GRADE  FOUR  AND  GRADE  SEVEN  PUPILS  * 


Class  Intervals 


_ Frequencies _ 

Grade  4  Grade  7 


100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 


14 

7 

7 

3 

O 

o 

1 

0 

1 


1 

14 

12 

13 

8 

1 

3 

0 


Number  ol  Cases 


36 


Mean  Score 


94.5 


87.6 


* 


Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests  Alpha  and  Beta 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  is  reproduced  on  page  59  of  this  study. 

Fran  these  data,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  almost  all 
children  can  learn  some  words  and  some  language  patterns  of  a  second 
language.  However,  more  research  is  needed  to  answer  the  question  of  who 
should  study  a  foreign  language,  every  student  or  only  the  bright  ones. 

IV.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  TAUGHT  BY 
TIIE  HCME-RCCM  TEACHER  AND  BY  THE  SPECIALIST, 

The  third  question  of  importance  in  this  study  is  relative  to 
achievement  in  foreign  language  study  as  taught  by  the  Home-Room  teacher 
and  by  the  Specialist  teacher. 

The  teaching  of  a  second  language  in  the  elementary  grades  brought 
with  it  the  problem  of  who  is  going  to  teach  it,  the  home-roan  teacher  or 
the  specialist.  The  reasons  in  support  of  either  trend  of  thought  and 
that  apply  to  this  study  would  be:  1)  A  specialist  may  be  more  able  to 
use  the  second  language  exclusively  in  the  classroom.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  less  likely  that  the  children  will  translate  from  their  native 
tongue  to  the  foreign  language.  They  can  learn  to  think  in  the  foreign 
language  to  a  certain  degree,  which  is  certainly  more  natural  than 
switching  back  and  forth  from  English  to  foreign  language,  and  they 
may  learn  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Even  if  the  regular  classroon  teacher 
has  the  foreign  language  competence  it  may  be  difficult  for  her  to 


jystify  to  the  pupils  exclusive  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  during  part 


- 
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of  the  day,  whereas  it  is  easier  for  a  specialist  to  insist  on  using  the 
foreign  language  during  the  few  minutes  a  day  that  she  is  present. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  on  the  other  hand  can  integrate  the 
foreign  language  instruction  into  the  regular  school  program.  She  knows 
when,  where  and  ho?/  the  foreign  language  program  can  be  tied  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  curriculum.  She  knows  whether  it  should  be  best  related  to 
mathematics  or  social  studies,  and  what  methods  are  most  fruitful  for 
pre-adolescents.  She  can  be  more  flexible  than  the  specialist  with 
reference  to  time  of  instruction  and  length  of  the  instruction  period. 

If  the  children  want  to  count  in  the  second  language  during  arithmetic 
let  them  do  so.  If  they  want  to  use  foreign  language  greetings  at 
various  appropriate  times  during  the  day,  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

If  the  class  is  unusually  interested  and  responsive,  the  period  of 
instruction  can  bo  extended,  whereas  the  specialist  may  have  to  dash  off 
to  the  next  room. 

Tables  XXII  and  XIII  are  very  inconclusive  with  respect  to  this 
question.  In  grade  four  the  mean  score  obtained  by  the  home-room  teacher' 
group  is  slightly  above  that  of  the  specialist  teacher's.  The  gain  is 
but  1.2  on  the  Form  "A"  test  and  7.2  on  the  Form  "B"  test. 

Results  compare  still  more  closely  fer  grade  seven.  On  the  Form  "A 
both  groups  obtained  the  mean  score  of  66.0,  while  on  Form  "B"  there  is 
a  difference  of  2.7  between  the  two  moan  scores  in  favour  of  the  specialis 

More  research  is  needed  in  this  field  in  order  to  come  to  a 


satisfactory  conclusion. 
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FREQUENCY  OF  SCOPES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  "A"  AND  ”B" 
BY  GRADE  FOUR  PUPILS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  HOME -ROOM  TEACHER 
_ AND  THOSE  TAUGHT  BY  A  SPECIALIST  TEACHER 


±J±  rx  XJ  j.  XJV  JLJmjJ-U  ±  ±  \y  IliJ  ,n. 

Class 

Home- 

■Room 

Sped; 

dist 

Intervals 

Form  "A" 

Form  "B" 

Form  "A " 

Form  "B" 

95-99 

3 

2 

7 

q 

O 

90-94 

4 

9 

3 

6 

85-89 

10 

8 

15 

8 

80-84 

8 

7 

6 

10 

75-79 

7 

9 

10 

5 

70-74 

3 

6 

1 

4 

65-69 

5 

1 

7 

6 

60-64 

0 

0 

2 

7 

55-59 

2 

1 

2 

3 

50-54 

1 

0 

1 

2 

45-49 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Number  of  Cases  43  43  57  57 

Mean  Score  80.0  82.3  78.8  75.1 

S.D. 


10.6 


8.6 


13.3 


13.7 
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FREQUENCY  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  IN  FRENCH  TESTS  FORM  "A"  AND  "B" 
BY  GRADE  SEVEN  PUPILS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  HOME-ROOM  TEACHER 


AND  THOSE  TAUGHT  BY 


SPECIALIST  TEACHER 


Class 

Intervals 


_ _ nome-Room _ 

Form  "A"  Form  "B" 


_ Specialist 

Form  "A"  Form 


HT>11 

U 


95-99 

1 

0 

1 

0 

90-94 

1 

1 

3 

O 

o 

85-89 

4 

2 

2 

o 

o 

80-84 

2 

1 

2 

0 

75-79 

10 

4 

7 

6 

70-74 

2 

4 

8 

3 

65-69 

7 

4 

11 

9 

60-64 

4 

6 

1 

4 

55*-59 

6 

6 

4 

8 

50-54 

3 

5 

4 

3 

45-49 

5 

6 

4 

5 

40-44 

1 

5 

2 

2 

35-39 

0 

1 

1 

2 

30-34 

2 

n 

O 

o 

6 

O 

Cj 

25-29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Number  of  Cases 

48 

48 

52 

52 

Mean  Score 

66*0 

58.6 

66.0 

61.3 

D  •  L*  • 

15.1 

12.1 

15.4 

16.6 

, 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER 


An  analysis  of  the  data  compiled  from  the  tests  administered  seems 
to  indicate  that  foreign  language  could  be  taught  successfully  at  the 
grade  four  level  in  the  three  skills  of  auditory -comprehension,  reading- 
comprehension  and  oral  expression. 

However,  the  investigator  cannot  offer  any  conclusive  statement  with 
respect  to  whether  foreign  language  should  be  offered  to  students  of 
superior  mental  ability  only  or  to  all  indifferently;  nor  can  there  be 
any  decisive  conclusion  drawn  from  this  study  as  to  whether  the  teaching 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  specialist  teacher  in  preference  to  a 


home -room  teacher 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Parts  I  and  II  of  the  tests  attempted  to  measure  ear  training 
and  the  understanding  of  the  simple  sentence  patterns.  The  December 
test  Form  "A”  gave  evidence  that  the  younger  students  -  grade  four-  had 
better  results  than  the  grade  seven  students.  The  May  test  Form  MB"  gave 
further  evidence  of  a  gain  for  the  same  grade  four  pupils  as  indicated 
by  the  mean  score.  In  the  present  investigation  it  is  evident  that 
students  of  a  lov/er  grade  age  achieved  better  results  than  the  older  ones 
as  measured  by  this  part  of  the  tests. 

Part  III  measured  reading  comprehension.  In  the  December  test 
there  was  a  slight  evidence  that  the  grade  four  pupils  had  better 
results  than  the  grade  seven  pupils.  The  May  test  showed  a  gain  in  favour 
of  grade  four,  but  a  slight  loss  for  grade  seven.  Here  again  the 
comparison  of  the  two  age  groups  of  this  experiment  indicates  that  the 
younger  students  had  a  better  reading  comprehension  than  the  older  ones. 

Part  IV  attempted  to  measure  the  oral  performance  of  the  group. 

In  both  tests,  Form  "A”  and  Form  "B" ,  grade  four  pupils  showed  that  their 
power  of  mimicry  in  producing  French  sounds  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
grade  seven  group,  as  reflected  by  their  mean  scores. 

The  development  of  aural,  reading  and  lingual  abilities  is  often 
thought  of  as  a  function  of  general  intelligence.  However,  data  from 
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the  the  high  I.Q.  and  the  low  I.Q.  groups  as  reported  in  Tables  X,  XI, 

XII  and  XIII  revealed  no  significant  difference  for  either  grade  four 
or  gpade  seven.  It  is  then  possible  to  conclude  that  in  this  particular 
investigation  general  intelligence  was  not  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
learning  process  of  a  second  language  in  the  aural,  visual  and  lingual 
skills. 

The  process  of  associating  achievement  in  the  study  of  a  second 
language  with  a  particular  type  of  teacher  -home-room  or  specialist  - 
as  tested  in  this  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ability  sought 
in  the  three  skills  is  equally  well  developed  under  either  type  of  teacher 
in  as  much  as  the  scores  obtained  in  that  part  of  the  test  gave  no 
indication  that  one  type  of  teacher  was  more  successful  than  the  other. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  investigation  and  applicable  to 
the  experimental  group  of  the  study  indicate  that: 

1.  the  younger  pupils  achieved  better  results  than  the  older  ones 
in  the  learning  of  the  three  skills,  aural,  lingual  and  reading  of  a 
foreign  language. 

2.  the  general  intelligence  was  not  a  determining  factor  in  the 
study  of  the  three  skills  mentioned. 

3.  the  type  of  teacher,  home-room  or  specialist  did  not  have  any 
significant  results  on  the  learning  process  of  a  second  language  in  the 


skills  stated  previously 
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The  present  study  revealed  that  a  select  group  of  grade  four 
students  achieved  better  results  than  a  similar  group  of  grade  seven 
students  in  the  aural  lingual  and  reading  skills  of  the  French  language , 
consequently,  the  following  recommendations  are  offered  as  a  complement 
to  this  investigation* 

1.  A  comparison  of  achievement  in  the  aural- lingual  and 
reading  skills  by  the  two  groups  of  pupils  be  made  on  the  same  basis 

of  intelligence  and  type  of  teachers,  (home-room  and  specialist  )  after 
two  or  more  years  of  study  of  the  second  language, 

2.  That  the  poor  learners  in  the  second  language  program  be 
given  an  ear  test  such  as  the  Sea-Shore  Test  before  they  are  exempted  from 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  ability, 

3,  That  the  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  foreign 
language  program  have  enough  mastery  of  the  subject  to  carry  the 
instruction  for  more  than  a  year  or  two, 

4,  That  more  text  books  with  material  centered  on  environmental 
subjects  be  prepared  for  foreign  language  classes  at  different  levels 
of  instruction. 


5,  That  a  program  of  study  be  worked  out  to  give  some  continuity 


. 
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to  the  second  language  program  started  out  in  the  elementary  grades 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  coherent  sequence  of  study  from  the  elementary 
grades  through  High  School. 

6.  That  standardized  tests  be  prepared  to  measure  achievement 
in  aural,  lingual  and  reading  skills  at  the  elementary  level. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOE  FURTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 


1.  Primary  among  the  principles  of  sound  teaching- learning  is 
the  principle  of  readiness.  There  is  a  need  for  research  to  determine 
the  optimum  age  for  beginning  the  stxidy  of  a  foreign  language. 

2.  A  research  on  how  the  addition  of  foreign  language  affects 
the  basic  learning  on  standardized  achievement  tests  in  the  basic 
subjects  would  be  of  great  value  tc  determine  the  class  of  students  to 
whom  a  second  language  could  be  offered. 

3.  In  order  to  substantiate  one  of  the  objectives  attributed 
to  the  program,  that  is  to  enrich  and  extend  the  pupils’  educational 
experience  through  acquaintance  with  another  language  and  another 
culture,  there  is  a  need  for  a  study  on  the  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  the  foreign  language  program  not  only  on  the  individual' s 
ability  to  achieve  results  in  school  subjects  but  also  on  his  emotional 


and  social  growth  as  well  as  on  his  ability  to  understand  others 
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FRENCH  TEST 


Please  Print: 

FORM  "A,,! 

Name  . . 

Last 

First 

Grade . . 

School  . . . 

City 


Teacher  . . . 

Date  . 

For  Examiner’s  Use: 

Score: 

I.  Q . 

Part  I 

Test:  . 

(a)  ___ 

PART  II 

(*) 

Part  III 

PART  IV 


TOTAL 


I  !  ■ 


,  ) 


1 


PART  I 


DIRECTIONS:  For  each  of  the  following  picture,  I  will  read 

a  statement  that  is  supposed  to  describe  the  picture.  If 
you  think  that  the  statement  does  describe  the  picture, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  column  marked  "TRUE".  If  you  think 
that  the  statement  does  not  describe  the  picture,  place  an 
"X"  in  the  column  marked  "FALSE". 

I  will  read  each  statement  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to 
repeat . 


EXAMPLE:  I  will  read  the  statement  describing  the  picture 

number  0. 

Void  un  chat.  Voici  un  chat. 

01  course,  this  statement  does  not  describe  the  picture,  so 
place  an  "X"  in  the  column  marked  "FALSE",  for  question 
number  0. 


Wait  till  I  tell  you  to  turn  the  page. 


2 


3 


4 


PART  II 


AURAL-C  OMPREHENS  ION 
SECTION  (a) 

DIRECTIONS:  (Teacher)  I  am  going  to  do  some  actions  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  say  in  French,  a  statement  that  is  supposed  to  describe 
those  actions.  If  you  think  that  my  statements  describe  my  actions, 
place  an  ”X”  in  the  column  marked  ’’TRUE".  If  you  think  that  my 
statements  do  not  describe  my  actions,  place  an  11 X"  in  the  column 
marked  ”  FAIEE'1 .  There  are  ten  statements ,  and  I  will  read  each  one 
of  them  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to  repeat. 


Q.  No.’ 

TRUE  ' 

FALSE  • 

Q.  No.  1 

TRUE  ’ 

FALSE 

1. 

6, 

2. 

7. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

9. 

. 5jl 

10. 

SECTION  (b) 


Directions:  (Teacher)  I  will  now  give  you  some  easy  problems  in 
French,  and  you  will  write  them  using  figures. 

Example:  I  will  say  "deux"  and  you  will  write  the  figure  "2”. 


Q.  No. 


Q.  No. 


1*. 


4. 


2*. 


6. 


Answer 


Answer 


V  '  / 


.  1  ■■ 


■  jit  \  .  c 

> 

....v.  ■ 

V.-  v 

. 

0 

tf  oi. 

'  s 

< 

0.0  Cu 

[  - 

‘  ; 

....  ...»  -V, 

0  .'o' 

. 

>0  - 

.  or 

o 

0 

:  0.0. 

O'  ' 

o  ■. 

.  ■ 

„ 


» 
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PART  III 
COMPLETION 

Directions:  (Teacher)  The  following  French  sentences  are  not  complete. 
Write  in  English  one  word  that  will  complete  each  sentence. 

Example:  Sentence  number  "0"  reads  thus: 

0.  J'ecoute  avec  mes  . the  missing  word  is  ears. 

so  write  the  word  "ears"  to  complete  that  sentence. 


1.  Marie  est  une  petite  ... 

2.  La  couleur  du  papier  est 


3 •  Au j ourd 1  hui  . . . 

4«  J*ai  deux  mains  et  . . .  doigts. 

5.  Mon  livre  est  sur  . 

6.  J’ai  . nez, 

70  Le  chat  a  quatre. . 


8.  J'ecris  au  tableau  avec  de  la 

9.  Le  chien  est  un  . 


10 


Alfred  regarde  avec  ses 


FRENCH  TEST 


FORM  "A" 


TEACHER'S  COPY 

PART  I  :  AURAL-C OMPREHENS  ION  *  GENERAL  VOCABULARY  10 

PART  II  :  AURAL-C  OMPREHENS  I  ON  (a)  ACTION  WORDS  10 

(b)  NUMBER  WORDS  5 

PART  III  :  READING-COMPREHENSION  10 

PART  IV  :  ORAL  PERFORMANCE  15 


; 


PART  I 

Directions :  For  each  of  the  following  picture  I  will  read 
a  statement  that  is  supposed  to  describe  the  picture. If 
you  think  that  the  statement  does  describe  the  picture, 
place  an  ”X”  in  the  column  marked  11  TRUE".  If  you  think 
jrhat  the  statement  does  not  describe  the  picture,  place 
an  "X”  in  the  column  marked  "FA1SE" • 

I  will  read  each  statement  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to 
repeat. 

•  **  •""©“*  •  * 

Example:  I  will  read  the  statement  describing  the  picture 
number  0. 

Voici  un  chat.  Voici  un  chat. 

Of  course,  this  statement  does  not  describe  the  picture,  so 
place  an  "X”  in  the  column  marked  “FAISE” ,  for  question 
number  0.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  to  turn  the  page. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Voici  un  chou  vert. 
C’est  un  doigt. 
C'est  un  oeil. 

Voici  une  oreille. 
Voil&  une  orange. 
Voici  un  livre. 
C’est  une  porte. 

Je  vois  une  maison. 
Je  regarde  un  nez. 
Je  regarde  un  pied* 
Voici  une  banane. 
C’est  une  craie. 
C’est  une  chaise. 
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Voici 

une  gomme. 

15. 

Voici 

une  bouche. 

16. 

C’est 

un  mouchoir 

17. 

C’est 

une  carotte 

18. 

Voici 

un  manteau. 

19. 

C’est 

une  main. 

20. 

Voici 

une  tete. 

PART  II  Section  (a) 

Directions:  I  am  going  to  do  some  actions  and  at  the  same  time 
I  will  say  in  French  a  statement  that  is  supposed  to  describe 
those  actions.  If  you  think  that  my  statements  describe  my 
actions,  place  an  "X"  in  the  column  marked  "TRUE"  .If  you  think 
that  my  statements  do  not  describe  my  actions,  place  an  "X"  in 
the  column  marked  "FALSE”.  There  are  ten  statements,  and  I  will 
read  each  one  of  them  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to  repeat. 
Example:  A.  (Action)  The  teacher  looks  at  the  ceiling. 

S.  (Statement)  Je  regarde  le  plancher. 

My  statement  did  not  describe  the  action  done,  so  the  "X"  would  be 
placed  in  the  column  marked  "FALSE", 


1.  A. 

S. 

The  teacher  raises  her  hand. 

Je  baisse  la  main. 

2.  A. 

S. 

The  teacher  holds  up  a  piece  of  challi 
Je  montre  une  craie. 

3.  A. 

s. 

The  teacher  looks  at  the  floor. 

Je  regarde  la  porte. 

4- .  A . 

S. 

The  teacher  looks  forward. 

Je  ferme  les  yeux. 

5.  A. 

S. 

The  teacher  looks^at  the  window. 

Je  regarde  la  fenetre/ 

6.  A. 

S. 

The  teacher  opens  a  book. 

Je  ferme  le  livre. 
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7.  A.  The  teacher  opens  the  door. 

S.  J’ouvre  la  porte. 

8.  A.  The  teacher  bows  the  head. 

S.  Je  baisse  la  tete. 

9.  A.  The  teacher  gives  a  pencil  to  a  pupil. 

S.  Je  donne  le  crayon. 

10.  A.  The  teacher  takes  an  eraser  from  the  desk. 
S.  Je  prends  la  gornme. 


Section  (b) 

Directions:  I  will  now  give  Tou  some  easy  problems  in  French 
and  you  will  \tfrite  them  using  figures. 

Example:  I  will  say  deux,  and  you  will  write  the  figure  "Q11  • 

1.  Huit  et  zero  font  huit. 

2.  Deux  et  trois  font  cinq. 

3.  Onze  moins  cinq  font  six. 

4.  Sept  et  neuf  font  seize. 

5.  Quatre  fois  deux  font  huit. 

6.  Treize  moins  un  font  douze. 

PART  III  COMPLETION 

Directions:  The  following  French  sentences  are  not  complete. 

Write  in  English  the  word  that  will  complete  each  sentence. 

Example:  Sentence  number  11 0"  reads  thus: 

J’ecoute  avec  mes.....  The  missing  word  is  ears}  so  write 
the  word  ears  to  complete  the  sentence, 

FART  IV  ORAL  PERFORMANCE 

10  Comment  vous  appelez-vous? 

2.  Oh  demeurez-vous? 

3.  Etes-vous  un*garqon  (tine  fille)  ? 

4.  Combien  de  tetes  avez-vous? 

5.  De  quelle  couleur  est  le  tableau? 

6.  Quel  jour  sommes-nous? 

7.  Oh  est  le  professeur? 

8.  Quel  est  cet  animal?  (The  teacher  shows  the  picture  of  a  bird.) 

9.  Comptez  vos  doigts. 

10.  Parlez-vous  franqais? 
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FRENCH  TEST 


FORM  "B" 

Please  Print: 


NAME  . . . 

Last  First 

Grade .  Age  . 


School  . 

City . ..1... 

Teacher . Date . . 

Score : 

Part  I 

Part  II  (a) 
(b) 

PART  III  (a) 
(b) 

PART  IV  (a) 
(b) 


Total 


FRENCH  TEST 


FORM  "B" 


PART  I 


Directions:  On  this  page  there  is  a  picture  of  a  girl 

whose  name  is  Marie.  I  will  read  in  French  some 
statements  that  describe  her.  Each  statement  is 
numbered  one, two,  three,  etc.  As  I  read  the  statements 
find  the  line  that  leads  to  the  part  described,  and 
write  in  the  circle  at  the  end  of  that  line,  the 
number  of  the  statement  just  read. 

Example:  I  say, Marie  ale  bras  ieve,  Marie  a  le  bras 
leve . 

The  circle  marked  ’’x'1  on  the  diagram  corresponds  to 
the  statement  number  ,fx,(. 

Each  statement  is  said  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to 
repeat . 
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0.  No. 

True 

False 

Q.  No. 

1  True 

False 

1. 

9. 

2. 

10. 

1. 

11. 

4. 

12. 

5. 

13. 

_ 

6. 

r 

14. 

7. 

15. 

> 

PART  II  Section  (b) 


DIRECTIONS:  The  teacher  will  dictate  some  numbers  in  French,  and  you 
will  write  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  _________  2.  _________ 

3.  _ 4.  _ _ _ _ 

PART  III  Section  (a) 

DIRECTIONS: m  The  following  sentences  are  not  complete.  You  are  asked 
to  complete  them  in  English.  One  word  is  sufficient. 

1.  La  rose  est  une  _ _ _ 

2.  Le  chat  mange  les _ _ _ _ 

3.  La  couleur  de  ce  papier  est  _ _ _ _ 

4.  Combien  de  pieds  avez-vous?  _ _ _ 

5.  Nous  sommes  au  mois  de  _ _______ 

6.  Les  saisons  sont.  LShiver,  l'ete,  l'automne  et  le  _ 

7.  Le  facteur  apporte  les  _ _ _ _ _ 

8.  Les  bananes  et  les  pommes  sont  des  _ 

9.  Une  semaine  a _ _  jours. 

Bebe  chante  une _ _ _ 
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PART  III  Section  (b) 


Directions:  Each  of  the  French  sentences  below  is  followed  by  words 
in  which  there  is  a  blank  indicated  this  way:  (  ) .  The  sentences 

will  be  completed  when  one  of  the  five  numbered  words  below  the 

sentence  is  inserted  in  the  blank  (__ _ ) .  Decide  which  of  the  five 

choices  will  make  the  sentence  complete  and  correct  and  put  its 
number  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right. 

Example:  0.  Que  repondez-vous  quand  on  vous  dit  merci? 

0-1  demain 

0-2  septembre 

0-3  au  j  ourd 1 hui 

0-4  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi 

0-5  tant  mieux  . . .  .  .0(  4  ) 


No  81 

est  dans  le  mois  de 

6. 

J'entre  dans  la  mail on 

par 

1-1 

bientot 

6-1  la  porte 

1-2 

hiver 

6-2  le  plancher 

1-3 

decembre 

6-3  la  fenetre 

1-4 

neige 

6-4  la  table 

1-5 

froid  . . . . 

1( 

) 

6-5  le  plafond  ..  6( 

) 

Je  chante  une 

7. 

La  classe  commence  le  matin 

2-1 

boite 

7-1  h.  minuit 

2-2 

fille 

7-2  tout  de  suite 

2-3 

famille 

7-3  hier 

2-4 

chaise 

7-4  demain 

2-5 

chanson . 

) 

7-5  a  neuf  heures  7( 

) 

Je  regarde  avec 

8. 

Aprls  1' hiver  vient 

3-1 

la  main 

8-1  le  mois 

3-2 

mon  nez 

8-2  No81 

3-3 

mes  yeux 

8-3  le  printemps 

3-4 

mes  souliers 

8-4  la  semaine 

3-5 

mes  pieds . 

,o  3( 

) 

8-5  l'automne  ..  8( 

) 

Le  professeur  ecrit 

au  tableau  avec 

9. 

Le  dimanche  je  vais 

4-1 

une  brosse 

9-1  au  Canada 

4-2 

une  craie 

9-2  &  droite 

4-3 

un  papier 

9-3  &  l’eglise 

4-4 

une  gomme 

9-4  au  bout 

4-5 

une  plume  . . . . . 

..  4( 

) 

9-5  St  l'ecole  ...  9( 

) 

Quel 

temps  fait-il? 

10. 

A  diner  je  mange 

5-1 

jamais 

10-1  du  papier 

5-2 

ce  soir 

10-2  de  l‘eau 

5-3 

longternps 

10-3  du  pain 

5-4 

tr&s  beau 

10-4  du  vent 

5-5 

ce  matin  . 

.  5( 

) 

10-5  du  bois . 10  ( 

) 

FRENCH  TEST  -  FORM  "B" 

TEACHER’S  COPY 

Scores 

PART  I  :  AURAL  COMPREHENSION  *  GENERAL  VOCABULARY  10 

PART  II  :  AURAL  COMPREHENSION  (a)  ACTION  WORDS  15 

(b)  NUMBER  WORDS  5 

PART  III  :  READING-COMPREHENSION  (a)  10 

(b)  10 

PAST  IV  :  ORAL  PERFORMANCE  (a)  15 

(b)  10 
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FRENCH  TEST  -  FORM  ”B" 
PART  I 


Directions:  On  the  first  page  of  your  booklet,  there  is  a  picture  of 
a  girl  whose  name  is  Marie.  I  will  read  in  French  some  statements  that 
describe  her.  Each  statement  is  numbered  one,  two,  three,  etc.  As  I 
read  the  statements  find  the  line  that  leads  to  the  part  described,  and 
v/rite  in  the  circle  at  the  end  of  that  line  the  number  of  the  statement 
jpst  read. 

Example:  I  read  Marie  a  le  bras  leve.  Marie  a  le  bras  leve.  The 

circle  marked  HX“  on  the  diagram  corresponds  to  the  statement  number  "X" * 
Each  statement  is  read  twice.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to  repeat. 


1.  Marie  a  les  cheveux  cha tains 

2.  un  front  haut 

3.  de  grande s  ore i lies 

4.  les  yeux  bleus 

5.  des  joues  roses 

6.  un  menton  pointu 

7.  une  petite  bouche 

8.  un  manteau  rouge 

9.  un  petit  nez 

10.  des  mains  blanches. 


PART  II 
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Directions:  On  the  second  page  of  your  booklet  there  is  also  a 
picture.  I  am  going  to  read  scsne  statements  about  the  picture  and 
in  the  space  below  you  will  mark  with  an  MXM  whether  the  statement 
is  true  or  false. 


Section  (a) 

1.  Monsieur  Martin  touche  la  boite, 

2.  La  boite  est  sur  la  fenetre. 

3.  Le  chapeau  est  sur  la  table. 

4.  II  y  a  deux  chaises. 

5.  Le  chat  est  pres  de  la  table. 

6.  Papa  Martin  est  debout. 

7.  Le  livre  est  sous  la  chaise, 

3.  La  fenetre  est  oui^erte. 

9.  Papa  Martin  ouvre  la  boite. 

10.  II  y  a  trois  enfants. 

11.  Je  vois  une  pomme  pres  du  livre. 

12.  Pierre  Martin  est  un  gargon. 

13.  Marie  prend  le  couteau. 

14.  Helene  regarde  le  livre. 

15.  Papa  Martin  et  les  enfants  sont  dans  la  maison. 

SECTION  (b) 


Directions:  I  will  give  you  some  numbers  in  French  and  you  will 


write  the  cori'esponding  figures 
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1.  Vingt-cinq  . 

2.  Six- sept  plus  un  font  dix-huit. 

3.  Quinze  plus  quatre  font  dix-neuf. 

4.  Treize  plus  vingt  et  un  font  t rente- quatre e 

e  a  **"  a'"*®"**®*”®'33®*”®”1 * 3’  « 

PART  III  Section  (a) 

Directions:  The  following  sentences  are  not  complete.  You  are  asked 
to  complete  them  in  English.  One  word  is  sufficient. 


PART  III  Section  (b) 

Directions:  Each  of  the  incomplete  French  sentences  below  is  followed 
by  five  numbered  v/ords  or  expressions.  The  sentences  can  be  completed 
by  one  of  these  numbered  words  or  expressions.  Decide  which  one  will 
make  the  sentence  complete  and  correct  and  put  its  number  in  the  blank 
space  within  the  parentheses. 

Example:  0.  Que  repondez-vous  quand  on  vous  dit  mei'ci? 

0-1  demain 

0-2  septembre 

0-3  aujourd’hui 

0-4  il  n*  y  a  pas  de  quoi 

0-5  tant  mieux.  . . 0(4) 

Number  four  is  the  correct  answer.  You  should  write  the  number  four 
in  the  blank  space  as  shown  above. 


1.  No6l  est  dans  le  mois  de 

1-1  aujourd’hui 

1-2  hiver 
1-3  decembre 
1-4  neige 
1-5  froid 


1C 
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Je  chante  une 

6. 

J*entre  dans  la  maison 

par 

2-1 

boxte 

6-1 

la  porte 

2-2 

fille 

6-2 

le  plancher 

2-3 

famille 

6-3 

la  fenetre 

2-4 

chaise 

6-4 

la  table 

2-5 

chanson  .  .  .  .  . 

) 

6-5 

le  plafond  .  . 

.sc 

) 

Je  regarde  avec 

7. 

La  classe  commence 

le  matin 

3-1 

la  main 

7-1 

a  minuit 

3-2 

mon  nez 

7-2 

tout  de  suite 

3-3 

mes  yeux 

7-3 

hier 

3-4 

mes  souliers 

7-4 

demain 

3-5 

mes  pieds  .  „  ,  . 

.  3( 

) 

7-5 

a  neuf  heures 

.  7( 

) 

Le  professeur  ecrit  au 

tableau  avec 

8. 

Aprs 

s  I’hiver  vient 

4-1 

une  brosse 

3-1 

le  mois 

4-2 

une  craie 

3-2 

Nogl 

4-3 

un  papier 

3-3 

le  printemps 

4-4 

une  gomme 

8-4 

la  semaine 

4-5 

une  plume  .  .  . 

.  4( 

) 

8-5 

1*  automne  .  . 

.  8( 

) 

Quel 

temps  fait-il? 

9. 

Le  dimanche  je  vais 

5-1 

jamais 

9-1 

au  Canada 

5-2 

ce  soir 

9-2 

a  droite 

5-3 

longtemps 

9-3 

a  l1 eglise 

5-4 

tres  feeau 

9-4 

au  bout 

5-5 

ce  matin  .... 

.  5( 

) 

9-5 

a  1' ecole  .  . 

.  9( 

) 

10.  Le  midi  je  mange 
10-1  du  papier 
10-2  de  lf eau 
10-3  du  pain 
10-4  du  vent 

10-5  du  bois  ...  10(  ) 
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PART  IV 
Section  (a) 

Directions:  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  French  and 

you  will  try  to  answer  in  French.  Always  give  a  complete  answer  and 
not  jpst  a  yes  or  a  no. 

1.  Comment  s*appelle  votre  professeur? 

2.  Quel  age  avez-vous? 

3  s  Ovx  demeui’ez-vous? 

4.  Quel  jour  est-ce  auj:urd*hui? 

5.  Combien  de  personnes  voyez-vous  sur  cette  image? 

6.  Ou  est  la  famille  Martin? 

7.  Voyez-vous  le  plafond  et  le  plancher? 

3.  Que  faut-il  pour  ecrire  une  lettre? 

9.  Que  mangez-vous  a  diner? 

10.  A  quelle  heure  commence  la  classe  le  matin? 

Section  (b) 

Directions:  The  pupil  is  required  to  repeat  after  the  teacher: 
1.  Je  parle  un  peu  frangais 

2 0  J’aime  le  jps  d' orange 

3.  J'ai  huit  compagnons 

4.  Je  suis  canadien 

5.  J* ecris  sur  la  ligne 

6.  Marie  a  des  chevcux  blancs 

7.  Les  chevaux  sont  noirs. 


' 
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Distribution  of  the  marks  on  Part  IV  of  the  test  Form  "B" . 


:ion  1. 

For  possessive  "mon"  in  mon  professeu.r 

1 

mark 

2. 

Verb  form  "jfai" 

1 

mark 

3. 

Verb  form  "je  demeure  ** 

1 

mark 

preposition  "a" 

1 

mark 

A 

-*■  • 

Verb  form  "c'est" 

1 

mark 

correct  day  of  the  week 

1 

mark 

5. 

Verb  form  "je  vois" 

1 

mark 

number  word  "quatre" 

1 

mark 

6  9 

Correct  answer  "dans  la  maison" 

1 

mark 

7. 

Verb  form  "je  vois” 

1 

mark 

3. 

Verb  form  "il  faut" 

1 

mark 

for  any  con-ect  answer-  du  papier,  etc. 

1 

mark 

9. 

Verb  form  "je  mange" 

1 

mark 

any  correct  answer  for  food 

1 

mark 

10. 

The  expression  "commence  a  neuf  heures" 

1 

mark 

Total 

Section  (b) 

Marks  were  granted  on  the  value  of  the  sounds: 

15 

marks 

;:Lon  1 

."peu” 

1 

mark 

2 

.  "jus"  and  "an"  in  orange 

2 

marks 

3. 

"huit"  and  the  nasal  "on"  in  compagnons 

2 

marks 

4. 

nasal  "in"  in  canadien 

1 

mark 

r, 

* 

sound  "gne"  in  ligne 

1 

mark 

6 , 

sound  "eu"  and  nasal  "an"  in  blancs 

2 

marks 

7. 

sound  "aux"  in  chevaux 

1 

mark 

Total 

10 

marks 
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SUGGESTED  LETTER  TO  PARENTS 
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Dear 


A  study  is  being  made  of  the  question  of  teaching 
French  in  certain  grades  in  the  elementary  school.  For  this  purpose 
an  experimental  programme  has  been  developed  for  use  in  Grade  IV  and 
in  Grade  VII.  With  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
of  the  School  Board,  this  school  has  been  asked  to  assist  in  trying 
out  the  programme  during  the  present  school  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  permit  all  the 
Grade  IV  and  the  Grade  VII  pupils  to  receive  approximately  a  twenty- 
minute  period  every  day  in  oral  or  conversational  French.  This  will 
be  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  taught  during  the  regular  school 
day.  Care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
achievement  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  regular  school 
subjects. 


We  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in  providing 
the  opportunity  for  children  to  begin  learning  a  second  language  at 
an  early  age.  This  is  done  in  many  schools  and  children  have  achieved 
considerable  success  in  understanding  a.nd  speaking  the  language  at  an 
elementary  level.  New  and  worthwhile  interests,  skills,  and  knowledge 
have  been  added  to  the  dducation  of  every  pupil. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  complete 
classes  to  participate  in  this  programme  and  that  it  will  be  given 
continuity  in  years  to  come.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  you  wish  to 
have  your  child  excused,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  and  make  other  arrangements  for  your  child. 

We  hope  that  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
proposed  programme.  If  further  information  is  requii'ed,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  it. 


Yours  truly, 


Pr j ncipal 
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